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baton of General Washington, and one demanding 
the utmost care and attention." 

"Ha!" spoke Colonel Vernon, somewhat more 
suddenly than was his wont. "Those anonymous 
dispatches to Congress, then, assuming to come 
from New England: he was their author, was he 
not?" 

" Not of one of them, colonel," was the quick re- 
ply. "If; I am correctly informed, the author of 
those dispatches is really the New England man that 
he calls himself, and one who had much to do with 
the first troubles in Massachusetts." 

"Enough, madame, on that point," broke in the 
officer, again in some haste, as if to prevent the ut- 
terance of a name. Had the lady spoken but a few 
words more, the name would undoubtedly have been 
given as that of Samuel Adams — then suspected by 
a few of the better informed, now known to all read- 
ers of the national history, to have been the well- 
meaning but fearfully misguided assailant of the 

chief. 

[to be continued.] 



THE CHRISTENING.' 



We have the pleasure of presenting, on the first 
page of this number, "The Christening," another 
picture from the eminent French artist, Merle, which 
every observant patron of The Aldine will readily 
recognize as further tracing the career of the young 
artist of "The Path of Duty," from the same facile 
pencil, given in No. 16 of the current series. In that 
picture, as will be remembered, .the hero is seen turn- 
ing away from the blandishments of a group of at- 
tractive sirens, mentally if not physically shutting 
his ears to the words that might otherwise keep him 
within the reach of their dangerous allurements, 
and starting out on that " path of duty " which may 
be more or less rugged in traversing, but which is 
certain to lead at last to a happiness and content de- 
nied to the recklessly self-indulgent. In the present 
picture, something of the pleasant sequel of this 
prudent course is seen, in the young man grown to 
be husband and father, accompanied by the happy 
objects of his honorable love, mother and child, 
descending the steps of the church in which the 
seal of baptism has just been set on the brow of his 
babe, surrounded by friends, and evidently in the 
enjoyment of a happiness less fierce and tempting 
than some of the raptures of the past, but with the 
elements of endurance in its freedom from all ques- 
tionable characteristics, and the fact that the resolu- 
tion in favor of " duty " has not been the impulse of 
a moment, but moves the conduct of a life. . 



THE ODALISQUE. 



This female feature in imperial Eastern life, of 
whom the celebrated German artist, Richter, painted 
the charming picture which we present herewith, 
blending quickness of appreciation and the melan- 
choly of her confined position, with girlish beauty ot 
the highest order, and a certain piquancy of hope 
that yet something may occur to place her beside 
her more favored sisters, — this odalisque, as she is 
called in the untranslatable idiom of the Arabic, is so 
picturesque a character, and so little understood by 
the body of readers, that a few words with reference 
to her actual position, accompanying the picture, are 
well in place. By many readers not versed in Ori- 
ental life and habits, the odalisque, say at the abode 
of the Turkish monarch or his ambitious subordinate 
of Egypt, is believed to be one of many sultanas to 
the potentate. By many others she is supposed to 
be a sort of dancing-girl, ministering by music and 
the practice of her art to the pleasures of the court. 
Meanwhile, she is far from being either, in the Turk- 
ish Empire or the Egyptian Khedivate — at Stamboul 
or Cairo. There is and can be but one sultana, in 
the true sense of the name, in either case, though 
sometimes four bear the title, and there may be and 
are many favorites — wives in all except the name. 
The odalisque does not even fill the latter position, 
but one far more humble — being literally one of the 
ornamental servants of the harem, expected to do 
the menial offices of the sultan's favorites, and with 
her highest hope found in the possibility that she 
may attract the eye of the amiable despot and thus 
rise to the position of a favorite. Such possibilities 
are by no means overlooked in the selection of the 
corps, who are very numerous: were it not so, so 
much of beauty would not be found among them, as 
really makes the name something like a synonym for 



winning grace, as used in all countries outside of the 
one which holds them. However humble, and to 
some degree hopeless, the original position of the 
odalisque, instances have not been wanting, or even 
rare, of her having sprung suddenly into favoritism 
and prominent position in the state — even to sul- 
tanaship, through her beauty, her vivacity, and her 
aggregated knowledge of the arts of pleasing. ""> 



ONDINE. 

Beyond a doubt, the most picturesque as well as 
the most beautiful figure in all imaginative and 
mythical romance, is that of Ondine, the water- 
nymph, called alternately " Ondina," " Lorelei,'-' " Lur- 
line," and many other names bearing the same sig- 
nificance in different languages. This lovely being 
figures, under one or another name, in probably 
more legends, poems and romances, than any other 
known to tradition — a fact not unnatural, when we 
remember the theory of he* origin and the beauty 
of her natural surroundings. Ondine is supposed to 
be a visible water-spirit, living ordinarily beneath 
the waves, but often appearing above them, in what 
the careless eye believes to be the mere flash of foam 
of some torrent. Under peculiar circumstances, she 
is capable of assuming her full human shape of a 
lovely maiden, dressed in spotless white, and moving 
in the guise of a mortal-on the earth. She has no 
soul, however, and is accordingly ever liable to be 
sent back to her water-caves ; so that when (as 
seems to be not uncommon) a mortal man recognizes 
and falls in love with her, on the land, he has the 
power to do her the one great benefit of endowing 
her with that wanting soul, and thus making her his 
earthly companion witbFthe elements of immortality. 
This feature in the water-nymph's nature and capa- 
city, supplies the principal topic and cause of action 
in the charming romance of "Ondine," by the Ger- 
man Baron de la Motte Fouque — possibly the most 
beautiful and beautifully told legend in all literature, 
even with the admirable compositions of the late 
Hans Christian Andersen in mind. In that romance 
of the^good knight Huldebrand of Ringstettin, (of 
which the lovely picture by Miss Starr, in the present 
number, the young knight bearing his precious bur- 
then through the stream, is an illustration,) also 
figures the accompanying and male water-spirit,- 
Kuhleborn, whose occasional angers are almost as 
much to be dreaded and guarded against, as is the 
love of Ondine to be hoped and desired. After the, 
romance of De la Motte Fouque (which has more 
than once been successfully dramatized), perhaps the 
most interesting version of the river-maiden's ad- 
ventures is that supplied by the English poet, Praed, 
in the "Bridal of Belmont," where she figures (in 
every sense) as Lurley ; the scene of the sadly beau- 
tiful adventure of the young Count Otto of Belmont, 
and his unearthly bride, being the neighborhood of 
the Lurley Rock, a feature of prominence on the 
right bank of the Rhine, not far below the wine par- 
adise of Johannisberg. Other legends, without num- 
ber, and having the same general features, figure in 
romance and the drama, the subject being one which 
appeals to the romantic sense without any admixture 
of the horror belonging to much of the supernatural. 



SHRINKAGE. 



" Get a little more than the pattern, my dear ; you 
must make allowance for shrinkage," said my mother 
once, when I was buying stuff for a dress. I have 
often thought of the remark, so unimportant in its 
application, for, in more serious ways, I have had to 
make allowance for shrinkage all my life. 

A long time ago, when I went to district school, I 
learned my first lesson in this direction. There was 
such a pretty boy on the seat next to me ! He had 
fine flashing eyes, and wrote a beautiful hand. I 
shall never forget the first note he wrote me. It 
ran as follows : 

" My Dear Little Mamie : I have got a new sled. Will you 
coast with me this morning ? Please don't slide down hill with any 
other boy. Yours, devotedly, Fred." 

For two weeks I was true to that boy, in my heart 
of hearts. I knit him a pair of mittens with my own 
hands ; and oh, how I hated to knit ! They were 
scarlet and white, with long wrists. My soul was 
torn between my love for Fred, and my longing to 
read the "Children of the Abbey." That fascinating 
book was hidden between the mattrasses, all the 
time in imminent danger of discovery by my pious 



aunt, who had an intense horror of "nawvels." I 
persevered in heroic self-denial for the sake of love, 
and finished the mittens. How, I trembled and 
blushed, when I gave them to Fred. 

" What a nice little thing you are ! " he said, pat- 
ronizingly, when he opened the packet. A week 
from that time I saw those mittens on another boy. 
Fred had sold them for a ball. I was never quite the 
same girl afterward. "What did you expect?" my 
big sister said, laughing, when I went to her with 
tears in my eyes. I could not tell what I expected ; 
I only knew that there had been a sad shrinkage 
somewhere. .,> 

When I grew older, and went to boarding-school, 
I had such " darling " friends. One in particular was 
madly devoted to me. She was a charming blonde. 
I gave her.. all my blue ribbons, and she wore my 
blue enameled locket containing my brother's picture 
most of the time, it was so becoming to her. Of 
course we had our devoted admirers among the vil- 
lage boys. Harry was mine, and he was confessedly 
the nicest of them all. One evening, at a reception, 
the blonde showed Harry the locket, and told him 
that the picture was the likeness of my lover, to 
whom I had been betrothed from childhood. I soon 
received a letter, in which a heart had received a 
cruel smart, and love had flown like a wounded dove. 
It ended in the triumph of the blonde. Harry took 
her to ride, with his splendid horses ; he gave her 
caramels and chocolate creams, and bought her a 
pair of bracelets that I had often longed for, as they 
lay in the jeweler's window. Shrinkage, again. 

I grew to be a woman and fell in love. John was 
good, quite good enough for me, I admit. He asked 
me to be his wife. He did not " propose " in the 
moonlight, among roses, as I always intended my 
lover should ; but quite prosaically, in the bay-win- 
dow, in the dining-room. I had no chance to drop 
my head on his bosom, for my little brother came in 
at that minute, screaming at the top, of his voice: 
"Hallo.a, there! Courting are you? Better come 
out and help me fly my kite ! " 

Well, there was a good deal of shrinkage all along. 
It was an awful bother to try on dresses all through 
the golden mornings, with John waiting for me, as 
he used to when he could leave business. Then he 
scolded me once for spending so much time about 
my wedding things ; and I cried, and said I wished I 
wasn't engaged ; and John offered to release me. 

Well, we were married, and life wasn't paradise. 
We were prosily happy, I know now, as I look back. 
There was no pain at our hearts, no remorse, no re- 
grets. But there was a shrinkage. Life was not a 
succession of keen, delicious joys. 

I was talking with a dear old philosophic friend 
about these things, one day. "Bless your heart, 
child," he said, "your imagination is at fault. It 
builds a world, and then quarrels with reality for not 
matching it." 

"But are we capable of imagining an impossible 
state ? " 

" No, no, child ; I think not. And there is the com- 
fort. That which we imagine is real ; but not now, 
and here. Only perfect beings can have perfect hap- 
piness. A lofty and pure imagination cuts loose at 
times from the imperfections of the present state, 
and soaring high above them, catches glimpses of 
true harmony and beauty. But we can not realize 
that which the imagination sees, without long and 
constant effort at self-development. One sees, on 
some transparent day, the blue peak of a distant 
mountain. But what stretches of flinty plain, of 
dense forest, what precipices, what ravines, what 
treacherous marshes, lie between ? Only through 
incessant and painful effort can the body reach the 
spot that the swift glance of the eye possessed in a 
minute. 

"If everything shrinks in the using, we must re- 
member that we ourselves are not up to the mark of 
our own estimate. When practical tests are applied, 
we shrink from the measure that was given to us in 
our new, unused condition.* Somebody is false to us, 
but we in our turn are false to something nobler and 
higher. From childhood we offer the best in our- 
selves, and it is trampled upon, perhaps treated care- 
lessly; but at the same time the higher love gives 
itself to be crucified daily by our unbelief, our gross- 
ness, our selfishness." 

After this bit of wisdom, my life looked different. 
One sentence remained with me: "Only perfect 
beings can have perfect happiness ; " and it has often 
restrained me when I have been tempted to rebel at 
an inevitable shrinkage. — M/s.M. F. Butts. 
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too dark for even his comrade to see the terrible 
face, with its eyes bloodshot and the mouth drawn 
as if by a stroke of palsy. Nor was Joe Tatum 
able to quite catch, at first, the words accompanying 
his rising. 

" God strike me dead ! " he rather moaned than 
spoke. " I can't tell Betsy, Joe Tatum ! — you must 
try to do it, and try to make her understand that I 
didn't mean to kill him" 



"Yes, Bill — don't take on so; I'll tell her. Oh, 
Lord, what'll we ever do ! " was the answer of his 
companion, not too connected, and perhaps the worst 
that could have been uttered under the circum- 
stances. 

Tatum did not know, in the half-dusk, what was 
being done, or he might possibly have checked the 
movement. What was done, was this. Leaving 
home on his deadly errand. Bill Jims, perhaps be- 



lieving that in the course of it he might come into 
closer quarters with some foe than would allow "old 
Queen Anne" to be available, had thrust into his 
pocket a pistol, ready loaded for any emergency. 
The presence of a weapon is often the deadliest of 
temptations. This man, who could slay a spy. from . 
behind a wall, and lead a comrade into the same 
blind deed, could not meet the consequences of his 
act, when they involved the carrying home of the 



